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BELZONI. Miss., Nov. oT —Gus Courts, a Res storekeeper who once led a fight 
for civil ri ts in the heart of Mississippi s Delta country, was recovering today from shot- 
gun’ wounds which he said: were inflicted by white men. Dr. J. R. Henry, chief surgeon 


at the hospital in -the all-Negro eee sper oy as possible. ‘Sanders: was’ in the 
community of Mound Bayou, said : 3 news only last month when he 


that courts was in “satisfactory be CAC tae es 
Mrs, Charlott Mitche 23, ics omy friend rom tee + ) resented the states kidnapin 
ns ll, by f i sf her condition” and should be able to /4 . Ae against two white gg 


home in Brooklyn, where a a heater explosion and fire kill- (Jeaye the hospital in about one cused of, but freed, on charges of 
ed her three small children, Mrs. Mitchell was trying to adjust the | week. | . abducting and slaying 14-year-old 
heater when it exploded and sent flames racing through the frame Courts, a former county head 7 a Emmett. Till.- Belzoni is about 40 


—% ae iain giters: Allen, 4; Jayne, 3, and Betty Lou, 2, were of the National Association for the miles from the spot where Till’s 
Advancement of Colored P eople, body was found in the Faslatetcnic 


* 
‘ 
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aad to death. 


. he said, “I guess I can leave this with you anyway. 


—_— 


FARMERS RAISE $$$s 


| BUT DRIVE STILL SHAKY — 


JUST AS WE WERE getting ready to sound off on 
another desperate note, a young friend walked into the office 
and asked for Alan Max. When informed that Alan wasn't in, 
Whereupon, 
he put down an envelope with five $50 bills in it stating, “This 
is from a group of New York State farmers.” 


As he was leaving, an old time friend of the paper walked 


in and handed us two $30 gifts—two more members of the 


Committee of One Thousand. 


We are indeed heartened by the above incidents BUT THE 
FACT STILL REMAINS THAT DURING THURSDAY AND 
FRIDAY WE RECEIVED ONLY $704—A FAR CRY FROM 
WHAT WE STILL INSIST IS THE BARE MINIMUM NEED- 
ED TO KEEP GOING. 


Among Friday's contributions was $171.50 iil a group 
of readers in Bell Park, Queens. This amount included 50 pen- 
nies collected by the child of one- of our friends. From Pittsburgh 
we received $100 with a note, “We hope soon, very soon, to 
send in another lar Le amount on the Fund Drive. We know how 
important it is, and we are working hard on it.: Best of luck.” 

Another group of friends in Beach Hills, Queens, sends us 
$30; Chelsea Freedom of the Press sent in another $35. Then 
there is $15 from Jackson Heights in honor of Joe North; $5 
from Sarah, Manhattan; $10 from a friend of Abner Berry; $1 
from a Garment worker. 


In addition, we received contributions from a number of 


~ regular contributors—$10 from San Francisco; $7 from a friend 


in NYC; $2-from another NYC reader; $1 from Missouri; $1.50 
from a reader in Wisconsin, | 


‘JOIN THE COMMITTEE OF ONE THOUSAND TO- 
DAY. SEND OR BRING IN $30 IMMEDIATELY. Send your 
contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York 3, 


_N.Y.; or bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. 
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NO MORE OVER TOP ° 
LOOKING OVER the area-by-area results, we note that 


‘the same groups we listed as over the top a few weeks ago have 


no additional company. They are Missouri, Iowa, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Mississippi. Though the goals are small, they have 
done yeoman work. ip 

Of the larger areas, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Eastern Pa; 


| .remain outstanding. Several areas are lagging badly, including 
~ Connecticut, Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Indiana 
| and West Pa. The New York lag has hit: us especially hard be- 


cause so large a part of the total goal needs to be raised by 


: New Yorkers. 


We’ Te depending on you, our readers, to get into mass mo- 


: + tion now so we can clear the drive up quickly, and complete 


ee nent ae xine 


‘Received: ‘Tiumsdey. and Friday__.-.._$704.00. 
Total to Date lal gecdi tit ak ick sa 189.65 
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(said Soviet scientists ha 


jaenia: turned 


was shot down Friday night in his 


store, which is only a few blocks ; 


‘from the spot where another Ne- 


igro leader, the Rev. George W. 
|Lee, was killed seven months ago. 


reportedly told doctors in*a_ bed- 
‘side statement that a car carrying 
three or four white men pulled up 
outside his store and one of the 
‘men firéd throug. the window. It 
was reported that Courts was struck 
by two blasts from a shotgun. 


Shelton said that two witnesses 
saw only one man in the car as it 
‘sped off after the shooting. He 
said the witnesses described the 
only man in the car as “a white 
man or a light skinned Negro.” 
Shelton said that the jagged holes 
in the store window would indi- 
cate that Courts was wounded by 
buckshot. | 
However, the sheriff said hei N 
could not continue his investiga- 
tion of the case immediately be- 
cause Court's friends carried him 
across two counties after he was 


— to. the all-Negro community 


The 65-year-old Negro grocer } 


Humphreys County Sheriff Ike 


BROWNELL 
His Investigators “Unable” to 
Solve Mississippi Murders 


of Mound Bayou, nearly 75 miles 
north of here. 

“Im not going to chase him 
down, Shelton said. “Let the 
Nap’s (NAACP) investigate. They 
wouldn't believe anything I say 
anyway. rs 

In Indianaola, District Attorney 
Stanny Sanders promised a “full 
investigation: of the case as soon 


River. 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretar M 
of the NAACP, yesterday wired 
U. S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell Jr.,and Gov. Hugh White, 
of Mississippi protesting the shoot- 
in 

The shooting “fits the pattern 


of violence and murdér in -Missis- ' 


sippi that is openly designed to 
deprive Negro citizens of civil 
rights,” Wilkins said in his message 
to Brownell. He asked. the: Attor- 


ney General to bring to justice the - 


guilty p arties. Wilkins asked white 

“take prompt action within pow- 
ers. of your office” to apprehend 
and bring to court those respon- 
sible in the. attack. 

Hospital authorities in. Mound 
Bayou said that courts told them 
that his work with the NAACP had 
resulted in numerous actions 
against him. They said that Courts 
told of being forced to move his 
store because he registered to vote. 

-They said he also told them 
that he was forced to abandon a 
truck and ‘bus service he operated 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Will Never Use Bomb First, - 


Nm 


Kruschchev followin 
powerful” hydrogen bomb in a test. 
The leader of the USSR’s Com- 
munist Party, on a good will tour 
of. India with Premier Bulganin, 
spoke about the test during a 
civic reception at “had “achi He 
‘achieved 
what“they wanted to” and found 
their calculation to be correct. 
Then, to tremendous a ape ain in 
which he mig he. sai 
 “] declare the Soviet Union 
will never be the first to use this 
power.” 
The USSR had previously call- 


led both in the United Nations and 


at Geneva, for an unconditional 
ban of¥ all nuclear weapons, with 
ironclad inspection, but has been 
turned down by the West. Failing 
that, it asked the Western powers} 
to join it in a four power moral] 
}condemnation of the use of the) 
;mass destruction weapons, but was 


‘ln Moseow, the: Soviet govern 


2a, ey 


Says Krushchev A 


The Soviet Union told the world Saturday it will never be the first country to use 


atomic or hydrogen bombs. The dramatic declaration. w 
the announcement from Moscow that it had exploded its. “most 


er Test 


made in India by Nikita S: 


ment officially confirmed the ex- 
— of the bomb somewhere in 

oviet ferritory “at great height” 
to minimize the radioactive fallout. 
It announced tb the press that the 
weapon had embodied “important 
new achievements of Soviet sci- 
ence, and took the occasion to 
iremind the press that it had stood 
and continued to stand for imme- 
diate, unconditional banning of the 
bombs, with effective international 
controls. 

The explosion at great height to 
minimize the danger of fallout is 
explained by the fact that an ex-' 
plosion at or near the ground sucks. 
up great amounts of matter which 
‘become radioactive and can 


“Recently in connection » witih 
the plan for scientific research and 
experimental work in the field of 
atomic energy, tests of new types 
of .atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons have been carried out in 
the Soviet Union. 

“The tests fully. justified the cor- 
responding scientific. and technical 
calculations, showing the im 
ant new pre aos ek of Soviet 
pi, i or 3 en big tee 
explosion of a a 
was the most powerful of all ex- 
plosions ca out until now. 


“In the interests of ing 
radioactive ‘fall out’ the 
was carried out at a great . 


be|/At the same time wide 


carried for hundreds of miles be-| was 


fore dropping as “fallout.” 
TEXT OF ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Here is the text of the Soviet 
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OOTACAMUND, 
Secretary Nikita Khrushchev made a 50-mile drive here from Combatoire where 
| arrived earlier by plane. : 
. joined & Z- an el : Sere! 

were stationed on. the road 


airport, three of them on 
each side. fai 
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India, Nov. 27.—Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin and Commu- 


batoire, in the ; 
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Seviet Premier Nakolai Bulganin (left) is exchanging Indian 
hands greetings wath his hosts in New Dehli. Wherever Bul- 
ganm and Communist Party Secretary Nikita Khrushchev have visit- : 
ed during their current tour ef India they have received an en- 
thusiastic welcome from the people and from government officials. 
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active political. activity with 
important conference that 
soulcl bear on his own plans for 


; : (pee ee : 
months, it was getting clearance 
Coming out of the:from my own Government. to visit 
: the Soviet Union. That turned out 
a muddyjto be far from easy.” 
| regss-| “And now that you are at the 
m Utiend of your stay in Russia what 
‘R-\are your impressions?” [ asked him 


his map he was aston- 

ace called Gorky 

t 20 miles outside 

, and whea-he reached it, 

there, sure enough, was a large 
ign directing him to Lenim’s house. 
this was not the town near 

Volga where Lenin 


Schulz because I teo had once 
driven by car into the Soviet Union, 
though ‘that was nearly 10 years 
ago and I came a different way— 
from Poland: across the frontier at! 
Brest. 

For Schulz, dentistry is a way 
of making enough money to tak 


ithe 1956 Presidential clection. 


federal prison. ee | 
Mrs. Sobell cited her husband's 


}exemplary prison conduct and 
jcontribution to the World War Il 


a tremendous burden to visit our 


jloved ones when he is 3,000 miles 
i 


ferred from Alcatraz to a regular 
i 
‘if 


4nd not run 


> 


istenc®. Yes, he must be a good) waved Schultz to a halt. 
dentist. I know what I would sayj “Hm,” there was disapproval in 
an awkward filling came loose! the sound. Then came a few words 


~ .and I had just reeeived a postcard|m Sussian. 
| from my 
is : 


the Taj Mahal. 


dentist saying he was} “What's he saymg?” Schulz ask- 

a happy week looking atied me. 

“He says it's a nice car but you 
Schulz get to the Soviet Union} ought to wash it,” I translated. 
trying hard. He told me he had} And that's about as much trouble 

always wanted to go there andj as this Chicago dentist, drivmg 

that as soon as he read that touristiabout Russia as he pleased, ran 


Ee Fe 


away frem us. We have managed 
webs him i 


NEW CASTLE, Ind., Nov. 27— 


‘te the Soviet 


visas were again available he . is unconventional 
Embassy ian Wash- of the Soviet Union. — 
ington and applied fer one. . He still had 


into 
jour 


Indiana National Cuardsmen fast} 


. So 


Alcatraz 


“As it turned out,” he told me,|a few 


“it wasn't delay ever getting a So-|saw him off front Leningrad, driv- 


viet visa that hold me up some!img towanrds_ inland. 


dayieg to the UN. Armistice Com- 
tsraeh on : mission. They said Cohen. was kill- 


ed without warning, although the 


sucess each time I must leave for 


visits, his home life is 


is threatened 
-'Pertect Circle found 


| 


strike. 
: sent 


in 


shooting : 


Sine cde 


| ‘The Yugoslav leader said “strict 
administrative measures” will be 


UELEE 


ii 
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‘|armed Israeli civilian who crossed: 


Hi 


Isracli Army says it permits Jor- 
danians entering the no-man’s-land 
to return to the old city under 


26. f& | 
Slain in Jordan 


JERUSALEM, Nov. 27.—Jordan} 
Legionnaires shot and killed an un- 


no-man’s-land last night on a one-' 
man peace mission, Israeli woes 


| 
warnings from Israeli police, the 
officials said. He was shot while|a government spokesman said to- 
day. ) 
The Soviet Union protested th 
move in a sharp note yesterday. 
It warned that “adherenec to the 
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CHARLESTON, bade es Nov. Mp pmpe tins, ger gh 
‘sharp words’ in re- 


a a 


tice E. Travis. of the International Meany, on the 

‘Union of Mime, Mill & Smelter! tained the AFL has 
open Nov.[such authesity, which 
28 in Federal District Court here. more- claimed it used. 


L 'Taft-Hartley pen-coonmaaist dh posite, 
davits in 1951 and 1952. He is/ently disclaimed such 


in swearing he was neither a mem-}vision 
ber of nor “atfiliated” with the) convention realirmed traditional 


sisdininey ter w vecont tay. at the Walter added: that the Mine-Milll .attommeys. Nov. 16 arbitrarily to define the| im 
Reiger any i seme Pend gem P | = 


petitions for rehearing of two ap-| jurisdiction of national and inter-|is 
peals by FUMMSW Inte:mational)nstional unions. Such gy 
jnepresentative Clinton ays Da, con- 


victed on a similar char | 
j movements sg ve aed rested on 


‘the basic pri -of voluntary 
action, the cen control writ- 
position ' ten imto the ea constitution 
-ponatenat i the new federation 

The ITU amendment would 2e- 
Stax: AFL-CIO policy to make it 
-|Clear that “it is not the objective 
by his um-|mor purpose of the federation to 

the AFL. lead-fexercise final authority over the in- 

the autonomous ternal affairs of aifiliates, or in the 

rights of national and international| determining of jurisdiction, estab- 
ies sue protected and contiquedlnhed ox potent of affiliates.” 
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operating 
syncrocyeletron, a modified cyclo-| 


tron which produces radioactivity. | 
He said the syncrocycletron acce- 
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WASHINGTON, Nov. 27 (FP): 000,000-str 
Mab ay fl T.. Scheemann of Milwese | eration 
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Fommittee | For Cloak and Dress Workers 

Spee * ee ke ~ _lin keeping down the annual eafn- 
but it would aid consumers in that {pects _of being able to pay it off| Every garment worker should inet OF eeinne kers as well as other 
the retail price of farm commodi-|unless he gets government help, (give serious thought to the wage ent workers. The union 

ties would be allowed to fall to all| They all pointed to increased|policy statement issued by. the ex- commendable demands, a 
“surplus” would be consumed. —_jexpenses, especially taxes and farm ecutive board of the International|/not wanting to upset 25 years of 
harmony with the bosses, it settled 


While many other demands were|machinery and declining income. |Ladies-Garment Workers Union at | 
for practically nothing, though the 


heard, including the demand for|Many. asked for a mortgage mori-|its recent Atlantic City meeting. 
less government interference’ and|torium similar to that put forward|The board said that while it ap-|dressmakers were ready to strike 


allowing the, farmers to work out/under the New Deal. ~ . plauded those unions which had! for their demands. | 
their own salvation this demand fer} William ne at editor of the|made the guaranteed. annual wage The garment workers’ lot will 
production payments appeared the|Rural New Yorker, the oldest farm|a_ major demand in bargaining,|be -mproved when the union lead- 
one ground which dairymen, poul- periodical in the northeast, s ake this demand was not applicable to ‘ership charts a more aggressive 
— vegetable growers and|against “the government coddling|the garment industry. | path and will fight more vigorously 
others could unite. of the robber barons ‘who are sti The executive board declared it|to raise the standards of workers 
In answer to questions by Sen.|with us in the milk industry.” He | would seek te stabilize the industry|in the industry. The board’s posi- 
Ellender as to where the govern-|suggested that perhaps labor, un-/ through esta}lishment of a 35-hour|tion that a guaranteed annual wage 
ment should get the money, sev-|ion affiliation 0 farmers was an|week in all sectors of the ladies|is not suited to garment workers 
eral witnesses pointed to the huge/|alternative to economic ruin and |garment.indiftry. This is a worthy|is a basic error. 
= big business now gets cag ght tye 3 is applauded at ore esti with the announced] Who needs more guarantees 
Ae: soos om the government. _ |the end of his testimony. objective jetting time and a/than the garment workers, able t 
hk os of the Farmers bps sf Some of the most dramatic testi-| While the N.Y. State Depart-| half for svnrtione or nkkce workers. | obtain vin seasonal work i 2 
the New York 1 , from €'mony- came from farmers whojment of Agriculture and Markets, |But it is hard to understand how industry which has scant respon- 
_ N.Y, State Department of Agr “ described their serious plight.. Many}controlled by the Democrats, spoke |the 35 hour week can take the|sibility to them at a time when 
ture and-Markets, from a leader of | <aid they or their wives had been out in specific terms for a Brannon-|place of supplemental unemploy-| profits are in the millions. For the 
a S coop in New Jersey, |forced to get work off their farms|Plan type of program, Gov. Harri-|ment insurance. — to reject a struggle for a guaranteed 
froma Psa he ~ 2 gore opi in addition to the farm work to/man, in a message read to the hear-|' The joard argued that from|annual wage and supplemental un- 
pant f «Aggie ae ORY TE"\mnake up their losses. ing called only for “an adequate) 1919 tg 1925 the union had sought employment benefits is, to say the 
she: 5 armers, ¥. (A poultry farmer from New eat Wee ee and pro- in many ways to guarantee the an- least, poor te.ctics. It would have 
This type of government aid ersey a World War II vet, saidjduction subsidy payments — only|,,,..} earnings of the ladies’ garment been better for. the board to with- 
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see ee ae. By ALEX KOLKIN 
UTICA, N.Y., Nov. 27. ae De- 
- mands for federal production sub- 
' sidy payments for family farmers 
were heard at thé recent hearings 
, of the Senate idultural Commit- 
‘tee despite efforts of committee 
members to sidetrack these de- 
mands. The Utica hearings were 
the last of # series held throughout 
the country, — | 
_ Nearly 40 witnesses, from many 
areas of the Northeast. 
The: demands for maintaining 
family farm income at a 90 to 100 


recent of parity level .through 
pce nS similar to one proposed 
Charles Brannon.came from Archie 


™, 


would not only aid family farmers, feat in the last year he has had to where cae tnaget “on a temporary workers. but it had never succeed-|hold a statement on this issue and 
in that it would be upper limits|contract additional $12,500 to basis during the present emerg-|.g ;, doing so. This, the board|begin a study of the problem 
Ist AG ? , sists of many’ small shops, is a|locals. 
| | } y “style” industry and is- marked by| 1 am sure that the board did 
} Bm ay cs f . | sharp. competition. . not really base its decision on the 
e ic g bo 9 OMT If these arguments wese worth; belief that. it was technically im- 
i : z CLAUSE OF WALTER LAW that the present working conditions , Wage plan for garment workers. 
R eg ge rs - x in the arment industry cannot be ‘ The union already has in ex- 
\ : = CHICAGO, Nov. 27.—A meer yours? Have you corresponded changed. The present wage system |istence various fringe benefits funds 
: 1 ss battle to defeat. the repressive|with any Communists? Have you Of the garment workers, especially |t0 which the employers contribute, 
: * t | = 5 r . 
gration and Naturalization Service| If convicted, they face jail sen-|/Even where minimum wage scales fe epraenes «leer erenge fund can 
NEW HAVEN. Conn. |0ver the daily lives of non-citizens|tences of one year, $1,000 fines or| “re stated in the agreement, there|4!so be worked out. 
el ty ' Jordered deported but found “not|both. ‘és is no: clause that guarantees the|CAN AFFORD IT | 
ert Daily ren wo sie deportable” is reported by the Mid-|, These are the. first arrests any- worker will receive this minimum] ~The question is whether-employ- 
he unique nature Or politica : , 
prosecutions’ is causing wides- Foreign Born. sartion of the Walter-McCarran |@0 not reach that standard, afford to pay for a GAW. 
he Smith James: Keller, 54, and George|Law. i _ |RELATIVE LOW PAY —_— to this is, we the profits 
ple of Connecticut, as the Smith iwitkovich, 59, were arrested re-| “These non-citizens .are being) The fact is that the yearly earn-/0f the garment manufacturers are 
a trial = eignt Na re very high in. relation to their eap- 
ers enters its second mon 
in New Haven Federal court. 


to subsidies for any ohe farmer, $15,00 debt and that has no pros- ency.” said, is because the industry con- through discussions in the union 
their salt, then it .would follow ; possible to work out a guaranteed 
d 
parole supervision of the Immi-|attended any lectures or socials?” the piece workers, is built on sand.|and a system of payments to a 
Liberty Battle 

west Committee for Protection of | wanes in the country under this | W#8e when hi§ piecework earnings! ers: jn the garment inlustry can 

; spread concern among the peo- 

iminal charges of vie-|Prosecuted for their refusal to turnings of garment workers are at a tee 

saa, Om Coie S S ital investment, as compared with 

On trial are Martha Stone, 


lating tthe superyisory parole pro- informer and to relinquish their||jow level compared with the aver- 
vidione of the Waltér-McCarran profit returns on capital invest- 
ment in heavy industry. Secondly, 
chairman of the Communist 
Party of New Jersey, Sid Taylor, 


basic human and constitutional ' age earnings in other industries . 
Law. At liberty-on $4,000 bond|tights,” the Midwest Committee} -} have before me U.S. Commerce | ™€ co a ee 3 
each, they are awaiting trial. declares. _* =. |Department statistics issued in 1954)". 8 clear that the higher standards 
The two non-citizens were_or-| Two days before Witkovich and! on average annual wages in 17/° workers were won only through 
chaifman of the Communist dered deported in 1954 on grounds struggles carried out by their un- 
Party of Connecticut, and Al joc ou membership in the Com- ions, and not as a result of the 
Marder, Joe Dimow, Sid Res- ps | | benevolence of the employers. 
nick, Jim Tate, Bob Ekins and | 
Jack Goldring, all of Connecti- 


citizen, Moses Resnikoff, 69, ini-| garment workers’ placed. 16th 

munist Party. tiated a declaratory judgment suit! jin earnings. 
Their «indictments charge ‘hat | i: the U. S. District Court here, } Take, for example, the auto} In another decision, the ILGWU 
is vecisitin “ta the Immigration |2Sking that this section of the ' workers. Their average yearly earn- board said that when the new -fed- 
cut. ve, ee gros, . ee _|Walter-McCarran Act be declared ings were $4,947. Here are average |eral minimum wage. of $1 an hour 
The prosecution is following office in 1953 they refused to~ an goes into effect in March, 1956 
its usual pattern of wren? ore ee memes ae: : . new agreements should. “be made 
timony, intimidated jurofs~ and- What newspapers do you read abridges. his “right of lawfullmachinery, $4,692; electrical ma-|to ~ provide union minimums at 
distorted oe in. attempt- What cba you este sev speec and association,” deprives | chinery, $4,133; chemicals, $4,560; 
ing to chaik up another convic- {yOu addressed any ae ONSihim of “liberty” without due proc-'rubber, $4,290; . and printing, 
that when the federal $1 minimum 
| goes into effect, “all wage rates, 
Opinion. But the growing move- ‘relation to.a lawful exercise” of the! workers, which were $2,747. including piece rates, (should) be 
ment for pag and democracy, Attorney General’s power to effec-| Even the workers ‘in the textile 
~ for an end to such prosecutions tuate his deportation. 


tends in his complaint that the law/tries: petroleum and. Coal, $5,204; 
legal minimum.” It. said further 
thyite persecution of political |caser Will you name any friends om rhea “bears no reasonable |average annual earnings of garment 


unconstitutional. Resnikoff  con-| earnings of workers in other indus- 
least 10 cents higher than the 

tion on its record of MceCar- asking aid in your deportation) o.. of law,” and that the order of $4,420. Compare with these the 
forts to bring the truth about adjusted upward ‘to maintain the 


this trial to the public. Partic- . the minimum and average earn- 


ularly, the “Connecticut Volun- 


and for. a restoration of the con- 
stitutional rights of the American 
people is making itself felt in 
many ways in this post-Geneva 
trial, both in the legal defense 
and in the moré important arena 
of mass public opinion. 
‘After Federal Judge Robert 
.P. Anderson threw out the first 
indictment because~the Grand 
Jury was illegal, a more demo- 


cratic jury system was instituted 


—an important victory for the 


le. ; 
P The opposition of the govern- 
ment to a defense motion for a 
trial _-by court made it clear. that 
Attorney General Brownell and 


~ his Justice Department have no 
desire for a fair trial. Everyone 


“now knows that the Justice De- 
partment depends on intimida- 
“tion and 


de 
harassment of jurors 
and framed testimony to get con- 
ilies” : 


- The courtroom has been well - 


attended with students, attorneys 
‘and friends of the defendants 
‘and the attorneys; all of whom 
_ freely comrhent on th 
ter of the government witnesses 
undemocratic nature of 


the charac-— 


some 


teers for Civil Rights” has been 
carrying on energetic activities 
around the case. Thousands of 
leaflets are being distributed 
and a weekly bulletin is mailed 
to trade union. leaders, ministers, 
Negro leaders and attorneys etc., 
all over the state. Reprints of 
defense: motions and a reprint 
of the Hastie dissent in the Nel- 
son case have received favor- 


‘able comment. ~*~ ° 


The defendants with the help 
of mariy friends have also been 
raising funds to pay the heavy 
trial expenses. -Thousands of 
dollars have*already been raised 
and spent for. attorney's fees, 
office expenses and for the care 
of families of the defendants. 

This financial: assistance will 
be constantly necessary during 
the coming months in order to 
keep up the defense fight in the 
courtroom: and in the commu- 
nity. E ing is being done 
to solve this problem but help 
is needed. - ) 

Surely there are many friends 
of the defendants, readers of 
this paper, who though called 
upon for many causes, can find 
some way of raising and sending 
son to maintain a fight- 


ing defense in. the Co 
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ito medical and :psychiatric exam. 


jdead. with their throats.slashed in 


Under the supervisory parole 
provisions of the Walter-McCarran 
Law, non-citizens who cannot be 
deported are required to report 


industry, who are aes con- 
sidered poorly. paid, did better than 


> . ‘ 
the minimum and average earn- 


monthly in person at Immigration | 
offices for questioning, to submit| 


ination if so ordered, to restrict 
their travel within a 50-mile radius 
of the City of Chicago, to report 
any changes in address or er wet 
ment, to terminate - association 
with anyone they have “reasonable 
ground to believe”. are Commu- 
nists or persons who “further the 
doctrines and policies” of the 
Communist Party. 


Legionnaires 
Kill 20 Algerians 


CONSTANTINE, Algeria, Nov. 
27.—French Foreign Legion troops 
have killed 20 rebels in new fight- 
ing with insurgent “Army of Al- 


the garment workers, averaging 
$3,026 for the year. The average’ 1. 
wage for workers in all industries 
was $4,051. So the garment work- 
ers fell $1,304 short of the national 
average.- 

Obviously, 


in 


those workers who 


have higher standards. of living did| weekly earni 
makers in 


not achieve it through the big- 
heartedness of the bosses. This 
comes only from struggles which 
the workers carry out with the 
organized might of their unions, 
not hesitating to strike ‘when 
necessary. , 


‘STATESMANSHIP 


David Dubinsky, president of 
the ILGWU,.and othe? leaders of 
the union don't.miss a chance to 
point to their labor statesmanship 
in having avoided strikes in the in- 
dustry for the past 25 years. The 
congratulate” themselves on the| — 
harmonious. relations between the 


$6 


ed 


lah” forces in the southern Aures 
Mountains, officials reported to- 


. \ 

_ Authorities said the - casualties 
occurred in 24 hours of. biisk 
clashes in the mountainous area. 
At least one Legionnaire was kill- 
ed and two wounded, | 
At»the same time,. officials Fer) 
rted new terrorist incidents in 
, Three Arabs were found 


- o 
3 


igeria. 


S 


the 


union and the bosses. 
These. harmonious relations are 


paid for dearly . by. the garment c 


ters, such as New York. 
New York, however, the average 


board 
ganizing campaign, but this drive 
must include all garment centers. 
This would surely aid the campaiga 
for wage increases and 
time pay for } 


ings which existed prior to March 


However, the union has revealed 


this demand will not be pressed 


the so-called higher wage cen- 
ven in 


s last year of dress- 
all crafts were only 
8.51, which is $515 below the 


national _average annual wage. It 
is essential, therefore, that this fight 
for wage increases should embrace 
all garment workers throughout 
the country; including the. so-call- 


high wage centers. 


The garment workers greet the 
doo 


ision to carry On an Or- 


for over- 
iece workers. 


If to these demands were added 


the demand for weekly. and annual 
wage guarantees, then the wa 


licy. statement of the union w 


workers. They pay with yearly}: 
earnings “ Which are: lower than}. - 
those in other manufacturing in- 
dustries. They pay with the fact} 
that while workers in other indus-| 
tries have ge B ~yarony of 67 
percent, since. 194), the garment 
workers have increased. thei 

ings only 41 percent in that period, 


in step with the. times. 
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NFORCE THE ICC DECISION! 
“IN N SETTING A DEADLINE for the end of jimcrow 
in interstate travel.the Interstate’ Commerce Commission 


| ‘he considerably narrowed the areas in which segregation, : 


‘or exclusion by reason of race, is still legal. “Now after 


wore than 90 years of persistent ‘struggle of the Negro peo- 


ple and their friends it is recognized by the ICC, in lan- 
that follows closely the reasoning of the Supreme 


_ Guage 
Court in the School cases, that: 


‘Railroads which segregate inberstebe. passengers 
Negroes. to prejudice, disadvantage and discrim- 


‘gabfect 
ination, solely because of race and color, by denying them 
_ the same accommodations, privileges, facilities, services, 


comforts and conveniences afforded white 


—e 
- "The color of legality now stands removed from seg- 
gegated schools, parks, golf courses; all public recreation- 
al facilities and all armed forces establishments. And for 
more than 11 years it has been il] egal to discriminate 


against voters. 


At every step against the jimcrow system the judicial 
decisions have been proven tremendous Weapons in the 
hands of the Negro people. But each legal victory has- at 


holding tickets for the same class of transportation. 


the same time highlighted the fact that the holding of a 


legal title to a right bes not meant the actual enjoyment of 


_ the right. It is the same this time. Officials of South Caro- 


lina, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi have 
already indicated that they will defy the ICC order just 
as many of them have openly defied the Supreme Court 
ruling against segregated schools. 

In every area where there has been a imputation of 
crime to jimcrow, federal law enforcement officers have 
‘said in effect that those against whom the crime is com- 
mitted must bring the criminal to court. Indeed, the vic- 


tim must even be his own prosecutor! 


This inability to-enforce laws. protecting human rights 
is breeding contempt for the Constitution and federal Jaw. 
And in Mississippi, alone three Negroes have paid with 
their lives for this non-enforcement, and one other lies 
critically wounded as this is written. ‘And in many South- 
ern areas the legal “code” having to do with the rights of 

is drawn up and enforced by terrorist groups such 
as the White: Citizens Councils of Mississippi. 


2 ° co 


THE ICC DECISION and the reaction of some 
Southern officials to it represent a challenge to U.S. Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell and the Justice Depart- 
,ment, whose amicus brief was presented on behalf of the 
’ complainants. 

The Attorney General can call a conference of all 
" Federal District Attorneys to plan enforcement of the ICC 
order; and this can be followed by a conference of the at- 
torneys general of the states involved. This should be in- 

sisted upon by all of those who pushed through the long 
fight against jimcrow transportation and segregation. 

And finally, the ICC action against travel jimcrow 


should spur the " proposed civil rights mobilization to be 


timed for the opening of Congress. Congress has to be 
forced to do_its duty in- providing enforcement legislation 
tothe 14th Amendment and enacting laws abolishing jim- 
crow in all other areas, especially in industry. 


7th WEEK AT WESTINGHOUSE 


_ THE NATIONWIDE strike of 56,000 Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. workers enters its seventh week today. This 
‘has developed into another major struggle mainly against 


speedup and wage cuts. 
The company insists that the 44,000 workers in 29 


plants under the CIO’s. International Union of Electrical 
Workers and 12,000 in plants under the unaffiliated Unit- 
Pov Electrical Radio and Machine Workers’ pacts, agree 
-. a five-year freeze-Out of wage increases and collective 
rgaining. The company insists that in this period, when 
ers are taking in record profits, unions should agree 

$ annual raises for five years, equal only to the A 

‘ At the 


the company insists on a frée hand to re-time 


ae Joads of day workers to require higher productivity, 


‘to shift incentive workers to day work ‘at drastically re- 


nately, the 1VE-CIO has not yet seen. fit to 
A ght wry for joint action 
But labor in general, including the AFL, see 
a major test of the period. 
500,000 to the IUE’s strike-aid fund. 
yy appears determined and shows no in- 
| ge sont at ta bg of 
et it-succeeded in getting some inde- 


spl A Si 


e steel union’ 


Hew They 


Lied About 


What Tito Told Dulles 


"CONCERNING his visit to 
Yugoslavia we.can almost -hear 
John Foster Dulles saying to him- 
self: “Now was that trip neces- 
sary?” 

We have in mind the sharp 
denunciation by Yugoslavia of 
the “false and distorted” reports _ 

_that appeared in American news- 
papers about the Tito-Dulles 
conversations. 


The whole concept of these 
side-trips by Dulles during the 
recesses of the foreign ministers 
conference was a lulu. The so- 
cialist government of Yugosla- 
via had long indicated its desire 
for a visit by U.S. government 
leaders. Yugoslavia wanted to 
make -it clear that its reconcilia- 
tidn with the Soviet Union did 
not in any way mean it did not 
want to be friends with the 
United States. 


“Union. supported Yugoslavia in 
this effort. It was the view both 
of the Soviet and Yugoslav lead- 
ers that friendship between the 
two countries should in’ uo way 
interfere with relations with other 
countries, especially capitalist 
nations. 
° 


AFTER A LONG delay Dul- 


les agreed to visit Tito at his 
summer resort Brioni-in Yugo- 
slavia, But Dulles was so worried 
about possible protests from the 
Neanderthals in his Party that 
he decided to “balance” his visit 
to Tito .with a visit to Franco. 
That was “diplomacy” with ‘a 
vengeance,. Tito, ofcourse, rec- 
ognized what a slap that was, 
but he showed that he was a-far 
more astute diplomat than, the 
Secretary of State. 


- off in friend] 


As a matter of fact the Soviet ‘ 


So the meeting in Brioni went 
spirit. Which is 
all to the good. Contrary to how 
Washington feels about recon- 


. Ciliation between Yugoslavia and 


the USSR,* the socialist coun- . 
tries think that friendly relations 
with capitalist countries are a 
~ good thing—providing. none_ is 


- asked to give up its sovereign 


rights, 


But the western correspon- 
dents in Yugoslavia behaved 
there just as they had been be- 
having in Geneva. That is, they 
weren t: reallly correspondents, 
just clowns in the service of the 
cold war. But their clowning in 
Geneva and their clowning in 
Brioni had its origin in the 
“highest” official source—Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles. 


AT BRIONI Dulles declared, 
with Tito nodding his assent: 

“We arrived at the joint ac- 
cord that it is necessary to rec- 
ognize the importance of the 
“independence of those Eastern 
European countries, non-inter- 
ference from abroad in their jn- 
ternal problems, and the right 
for them to thoose according to 
their free will their economic 
and social order.” 


But tHe headlines in the Amer- 
ican big business papers next 
day screamed: “Free Satellites 
Dulles, Tita Ask,” to cite a 
typical one in the N.Y. Daily 
News (Nov. 7). 

I remember how shocked we 
were in Geneva at the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune story. We asked 
the Tribune man how they had 
the temerity to say that Tito and 
Dulles agreed “on the need for 
the ‘states of eastern Europe to 


a their inde 
“was a de te concoc- 
‘ee we pointed out. It was the 


kind of lying that was being~ 


done very day from Geneva. - 


WE SUGGESTED’ to the N.Y. 
Herald _ Tribune. correspondent 
in Geneva that his paper was 

misr g what Tito had 

actually agreed to. The reply 
from Trib man was a loud 
snort, which was supposed to 
mean that we were all wet about 

Tito and they were really telling 

the truth. 

‘Well, the. Yugoslav govern-> 
“ia told them off quite proper- 
y- 
Yugoslavia consistently adhered 
to “the principles of mutual re- 
spect and non- interference in 
internal affairs.” And it explained 
that Dulles was merely accept- 
ing this point of view in his state- 
ment. Furthermore, the formula- 
tion. to which Tito ‘agreed in his 
talks with Dulles was almost 
exactly what the Soviet Yugo- 
slav declaration had said. 

And the irony about this is 
that Tito knows, just as all the 
pedples democracies of eastern 
eg know, who is not respect- 
ing the independence of those 
nations and who actually is in- 
terfering in. the internal affairs 
of the eastern European coun- 
tries. 

Yugoslavia, along with the 
other socialist governments’ of 
eastern Europe, has been the 
target of sabotage, and counter- 
revolutionary plots, by .refugees 
who .adhere to the old fascist 
regimes of those. lands. These 
facist remnants. have. gotten the 
direct backing of John Foster 
Dulles’ brother Allen Dulles, 
head of CIA (Central Intelligence 
Agency). 

So, was that trip really neces- 
sary, Mr. Dulles (John Foster)? 


GANLEY SAYS: 


By NAT GANLEY 

DETROIT,.—Leon Hall, Repub- 
lican national chairman agreed to 
a peace treaty between the war- 
ring General Motors and Ford 
Motor Co. factions in the Mich- 
igan Republican Party. Len Wood- 
cock, UAW vice president agreed 
to "56 Democratic Party conven- 
tion rules aimed at peace with 
the Dixiecrats, 

But there was neither labor 
Len’s or GOP’s Len to brin 
peace treaty to the Negro-Labor 
alliance strained in the recent De- 
troit 15th ‘Congressional district 
primary election. 

In this election to hii the 
late John Dingell, Sr., the top CIO 
leaders bypassed the local unions. 
and the Negro leaders in picking 
the candidate. 


Despite its loose and informal 
nature the Negro- Labor alliance 
was key for Labor's victory in the 
54 national elections and the ‘55 


spring -elections in Michigan. A 


strengthened and unified Negro- 
Labor alliance is the backbone for 
a electoral coalition with liberal 
fatm and middle class forces that 
can spell victory in ‘56. Building 


|this coalition around’ the peoples 
{desires 


for peace, prosperity, 
— uality and civil liberties require 
r initative and leadership. 


But shee siiteribis in 56 is 
not a simple matter. In this elec- 
tion there will be the first united 
AFL-CIO labor organization; some 
16 million strong. otentially it’s a 

. progressive . 
force. However its 


will hot start as a clear-cut choice! 


lcome the best champions 


litical |find pasty of ammunition in: the 


between a left and right wing po-| 


litical policy. The immediate prac- 
tical: choice will be between the 
policy of the AFL old guard and 
the more advanced political. stand 
of a union like the UAW-CIQ. 
The AFL old guard stand is 
unequivocal subjugation of labor 
to Big Business politicians. The 
UAW stand tends more towards a 
combination of tailing Democrats 


action. 

When the Brownell’s seek to 
deprive all of labor.of their : free 
speech rights in the political arena 
they significantly start with an in- 
dictment of the UAW, In contrast 
George Meany tells the UAW con- 
vention in March that labor does 
inot enter elections “with the idea 
in’ mind of seeking publie office 
for trade unionists. 

Then realizing that this expres- 
sion of his political views is too 
raw Meany adds quickly, “Al- 
though there js nothing wrong)sa 
with * hat.” Here you have a dra- 
matic ‘contrast of two political) Pr 
policies in the ranks of labor. It 
is a-big advance if the united 
AFL-CIO moves towards 
UAW politieal action policy an 
away from the Meany old guard 
stand. 

When.’ the left-progressives in 
the UAW realize this they'll oe 
or tak- 


ing the official UAW_ political|t 


mandates off paper and into the} 


arena of united action. They'll 


UAW .. conventions, 
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was commendable, 


aland labor's independent political |was tactically correct in calling: 


53 and ger Bh Be 
ofthe ’Si convention| 


Peace Treaty Needed in 
Michigan Congressional District 


At the 51 UAW convention a 
right-wing. 9-member resolution 


committee split 6 to 3 on the issue 
of political action. 


The minority 
wanted the then existing United 


Labor Policy Committee. (AFL- 
CIO) to convene a. representative 
Congress of Labor an 


move for 
the speedy formation of a labor 


party int the ‘52 elections. 


While the minority-s- militancy 
the majority 


for “an independent political ac- 


tion movement of labor, farmers 
and liberal forces. that could in- 


contest in 


fluence the two-part 
leads to a 


1952. Only this roa 


eventual independent party led by 


labor, 

National Guardian. editor John 
T. McManus should please note 
that the more militant UAW mi- 
nority wanted its independent 
launched officially by the 
movement and not solely. by the 


tel 

that is too significant. Its 

what the right wing majority and 
President Reut*er said in this 51 


The Belgrade. Radio said 


ar: 


Enbor . 


But it’s not what the minority. 


debate that contains important _ 


lessons for the ’56 elections. 
Reuther and the right wing 


dimajority did not try to_ appease — 


the Dixiecrats and Tammany ~ 


in presenting their political 
On the contrary they even wee 


the ‘Truman Administration sy 28 


the National Democratic _ 
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‘erunel o¢ Landen Welles: - 


E. McKnight Kauffer was an American (born Montana 1890), 


whe lived many years in Britain, and who between the wars contrib- -} 


uted perhaps more than any other artist to English poster design. 
- Kauffer died in New York last year, and in London, England, a 

memorial exhibition has just been presented at the Victoria and. Al- 
bert Museum. Tal citi tock on aiektiteant ists toention wes | 
_ that he regarded the poster ds an art form, and he brought the best 


traditions of fine art to the then often dull field of advertising, | 


the first to respond to the impact of modern 

the work of such cubists as Picasso and Braque, and 

this formed the basis of his dynamic geometrical style. Kauffer 

showéd the often conservative advertisers how symbols, hands and 
‘simple everyday forms could be dramatized to tell a story. 

and cos- 


His lively mind took him also into the realms of stage 
. tume design, book flustration, press work, and I remember him al- 

_ so as one of the founders with my father of the original Film Society 
in London in 1925. I missed his monogram for the Film Society at 
the memorial exhibition, but noted a favorite of mine—a symbol for 
Modern Times, based on Chaplin's famous moustache, bowler hat 


“cane. 

‘Sir Francis Meynell recalls a McKnight Keufler design in 1920, 
“which promised to make a first-rate poster—a flight of birds that 
might almost be a flight of: aeroplanes; a symbol, in those days of 
hope, of the unity of useful invention and of natural things. I bought 

| for the then new Daily Herald—and for some months many an ugly 
ayer rene was justified by it.” That was in the days when the Labor 
Daily Herald was a real Socialist paper. 


fad 

AS NATURAL that a pioneer Tike McKnight should have 

ited with a progressive paper, im this way. Just before 

desi a strikingly efhective and simple Christmas 

Card for S Medical Aid Comimittee in London froém the 
red, yellow of the Spanish Republican flag. While back 
in the States durin ing the war, his posters included the eye-catching 
“Greece Fights On’ (1942), an impressive portrait of Abraham Lin- 
coln for the U.S. Government's “Buy War Bonds” campaign (1944), 
and the moving “Help a Greek Child to Survive” for the Friends of 
Greece (1948). That he not only liked, but understood, the British 
way of life is evidenced by his delightful 1938 English landscape 
posters for London Tuaineet that are still seen gracing the walls of 


our underground mney, 


He was 
art, 


} 


> * 


THE MENTION of typographe Sir Francis Meynell's asso- 
ciation with the Daily reminds me that its successor as a So- 
cialist daily, the British Daily Worker, has now changed its type-face 
to Jubilee, an all-British, designed and made by Lin & Machin- 
ery Ltd. The Worker is the first national newspaper here to imtro- 
duce this new text type, which is crisper and sharper, and which 
will enable the paper to lose no wordage despite the narrower mea- 
sure of the paper's columns, recently introduced to save experience. 
Jubille is most readable, but seems to me to suffer if not well inked. 


The London Daily Worker's Art Critic, Charles Morris, recent- 

ly paid tribute to ano American designer, Rockwell Kent, whose 

“tough, clear craftsm and severe design” he likened to the 

British Eric Gill and Robert Gibbings. He "ied at like Kent, 
those two artists wrote as well as drew. 

“Men like Kent,” wrote Charles Morris, “belong to the America 
of which we hear too little; and»to be reminded of their work, as 
we have been by Chaplin’s cable, is also. to be reminded that the 
Pentagon is not the U.S.; that Dulles does not speak for every Amer- 
ican; and that in spite of persecuti ee oe 

still work with us for peace and Socialism 


MANY OF THE BRITISH film comedies that made such an 
ression in America's art theatres came from the small Ealing Stu- 
ios and were produced by Sir Michael Balcon—KIND HEARTS 
& “CORONETS, TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND, MAN IN THE WHITE 
SUIT PASSPORT TO PIMLICO, THE MAGGIE and many others. 
It is significant that when one tries to recall the best from Ealing, 
(whether comedy or serious human drama), it is usually the ones 
made a few years ago that are most memorable. With the possible 
exception of The Divided Heart (made in 1954), the more recent Eal- 
ing productions have not quite:the same universal appeal. Eal- 
ing was only on th Eel ai of the ere Rank Organization 
but such are the torces under mono poly capi capitalism that Ealing has 
become less independent—and this been reflected in its more 
“middle-class movies. 

Now Ealing Studios are to be closed to film-makin 
sold to the British Broartcasting Corporation. Sir Micha 
tinue making pictures for Rank, but where nobody knows. What 1 is 
lear is that the Rank ly has taken a further step in ration- 

alizing production, and does not need the Ealing Studios: * “An Ealing— 
will still be a trade-mark of Sir Michael Balcon’s films, 
it ‘it will be fully absorbed into the Rank earn 
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ive 
Five other film Unions have now joined in demanding a joint 
utation to the Board of Trade. The Tory.Government is very | 
erable ioe ‘because it was pressure from the National Film. 
| secon gree greased Agen 
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News (2) 6 p.m.” 


meteor 
back (4) 6:30 


7:30... 


i ( 
Thrills in Sports (13) 8:30 
I Love ae (2) 9 
‘Medic (4) 9 


9:30 

Studio One—The Man Who t 
the Ball at Coogans 
comedy by Rod “Rs e) 10 


Wenbuedine (5) 11:15 


Steve Alien (4) 11:30 - 


; 


RADIO 
News, all stations 6 p.m. 
Stanley Lomax, 
John Vandercook News WABC 7 
Gluck’s Orefo ed Euridice—opera 
WOXR 7:30 
Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 
Boston Symphony 
‘Munch WRCA 8:15. Schuman 
Symphony No. 2 
Igor Gorin—baritone WRCA 9 
Sound Mirror WABC 9 
Katchatarian Violin Concerto 
WOXR 8 to 9. Also Handel's 
Concerto Grosso in B Minor 
‘Beethoven Piano Concerto No. 5 
E Flat WQXR I1 to 12 


WNYC RADIO 


7 am: Mendelssohn Piano Con- 
certo No. ] 
8:00: Around New York 


onar Mastcrwork hour — French 

omposers 

10:30; You and Your Health 

11:00: Musie from the~Theatre 

Noon: _ Violin Concerto No.- ]— 
Bruch 

7:00: Masterwork ii ie as 
9 am 

8:30:Opera Memoirs 


MOVIES 


The Frigid Sea (Soviet) Stanley 
‘Umberto D (Italian) 50th St. Guild 
Marty, Sutton 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Life of Zola, Baronet 


To Pie nad A Thief, ‘Gramercy and 
Julius Catsar—Bever , today only 
Stars of Russian 
Playhouse. Today and Tues. Phus 
Children of Paradise (French) 
en of Paradise 
Fifth Ave. Through Wed. 
Holiday and Rashomon. (Japanese), 
Greenwich Through Tues. 


CA 


Trouble in 

dress, Conmnaiel Mews 

ay eae Cherry Orchard, 4th St. 
tre ; 

Inherit ‘the Wind with Metyws 

Nationa! 

Bus Stop, Music Box 

Plain and Fancy, Hellinger 

View from the Bridge by Arthur 

- Miller, Coronet 


? 


D'oyly Carte, Shubert 
— Penny Opera, ‘Theatre de| , 


cnday Quarter. 
Robert Montgomery Presents ) ; 


WOR 6:45. 


— Charles | 


et. 72nd. St.} 


(French) 


Mind by Alice Chil| 


Na 


go to Puerto Rico. The meaning of words and 


“Commonwealth Constitution” has two flags. The -pu 


-should 


i in a 


By Jesus ‘Colse” 
Same of ou seman bugs wil ave «very bad tind I 


nab srg ht 
to esent are twisted 

Serb opie 

miscalled 


Ec rail i “commonsrealth,” 
The says that commonwealth is “ 
state in’ which the supreme: is held by the 
people.” We do not have to tell the readers of this 
- eolumn that-supreme power is certainly not held 
by the Puerto Rican 
We also know that the much abused word, 
| freedom used by iene Munoz. Marin has not 
the same meaning to him as to Pablo Garcia, the 
Puerto Rican people's leader and victim of the 
Smith Act in Puerto Rico. 
Sometimes it grows very, very confusing, 


3 SH Ti VA hes aasnslin diosa ea The flag is the high- 


est emblem of a nation. Every country has one flag. This is as it 


should be. Well, ‘Puerto Rico; according to the in ters ‘of the 
lic buildings 


have on one flagpole the flag of the United States ad on another, 


the flag of Puerto Rico. 

Sometimes. they both flags on one staff. The Puerto Ri- 
can flag under that of the United States as if not to let the Puerto 
Ricans forget that the Puerto Rican nation is under the government 
of the United States, commonwealth or no Reseach <i 

I wouldn't like to think what would have happened to the man 


in charge of raising the flags if some morning he committed the “ er- 


ror” of placing the -Puerto Rican pennant on top and the United 


States emblem underneath the @uerto Rican bamner. 

Just a few years.ago, when the Puerto Rican flag did not even 
have the position in its own country that it has today and 
its display was forbidden in public buildings, some students at a 
University substituted the Puerto Rican “saa the U. S. flag at 
staff on the beautiful green campus. Pictures were taken 4 sold 
by the thousand of this Puerto Rican flag, with no companion, wav- 
ing alone and proud like the banner of a truly sovereign nation 
wave over, its own land. As soon the University authorities 
discovered the “error” the Puerto Rican emblem was replaced again 
with that of the United States. Puerto Rico: the only ror with 
seciamtens Shotgun of ke oeeat cous ies a social 
democratic “gps "y =? ai 3 vemmath gs government. Puerto Rico: a 

or the 


country. with one ollowers of  Betances, Hostos and 
Pachin Marin. 
BUT WHERE _ SEMANTICS ‘aa will really break his 
- head against the wall is im the names that the people—in a helpless 
effort to laugh their tragedy away—have given to certain districts 
and institutions in Puerto Rico. Let us examine some of these names. 
You will see where. the sticklers for an exact. meaning. behind every 
word will come into conflict with reality. | 

Take for example -LA PERLA. The Pearl. You coenent this 
name with sunny streets and beautiful houses in a panorama of glit- 
tering splendor. La Perla! But the reality is far to the contrary. La 
’ Perla is a district in San Juan, capital of Puerto Rico, far and away 
from the clean cut beauty of a pearl. This section of the Puerto Ri- 
can capital has not changed much since my childhood the last 
time I visited San Juan. La Perla is a conglomeration of makeshift’ 
houses squatting between a cemetery, the sea and the capitals 
slaughter house, where the sharks come.in great schools to swallow ~. 
their daily portion of blood and refuse from slaughtered cows and 
pigs. iy fee ks lees See as ee oe ney: Woes 
thrown from the t af the ‘aall normaibilinn aid tae Juan. 

At the base of this centuries-old wall you see these shacks of 
ba a rene et eee vn ee tee te 
La Perla is the negation of its name. 


LAST SUNDAY night I was icicle to “accompany Pablo 
Garcia to a house in Long Island where he was to speak. The home 
was full of warmth, friendshi SS ae Some who 


came to listen to Pablo heard at Carnegie Hall that 
siden: In a rey on the case of the Smith Act victims in Puerto 


Rico, Pablo d La Princesa. The Princess. At hearing.a name 
like that the listeners ex ae a description of a beautiful palace 
with spacious halls: full paintings, of matrons in taffeta and 


old lace over all of heh ‘red the golden light of cut-glass 


chandeliers. 
A reality butted in with its unremitting truth. La Princesa, 
Ths Petaoout-de tne’ of Uae: wren gelenen ac Wie aietial the West-. 
Lg ation wl Even the Puerto Rican penal authorities have ad- 
mitted in one of their reports that La Princesa should have been 


closed many years ago. 
rEg DESGRIPTION that Pablo 


4 ~ 
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ve ” Halina ‘Gecnii Srotaahin: ae | 
“has just arrived in New York for| 
her first. American tour, is Poland's} 
most travelled artist. ae 

* Since 1949, when she won first} 
prize at the Fourth International| © 


_ gary, Norway, 


Chopin - Competition in Warsaw, has 
Madame - Czerny-Stefanska 


played in recitals and with or- 
chestras throughout world: 
among places she has performed 
were the capitals and music cen- 
ters of Argentina, Austria, Bel- 
guim, Brazil, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Holland. Hun- 
the Soviet Union, 
Sweden, T 
dom. and Yugoslavia. _ Following 
her tour of the U, S., the first by 
a pianist from Poland in more than 
eight years, she will perform in a 
number of Canadian cities. : 
© > © 


Orchestras with which she has 
layed include the London ‘Phil- 

ese conducted. by Sir Ad- 
rian BReult and Sir Thomas Bee-; 
cham and symphonic orchestras in 
Mosow, Leningard and many other 
European cities. _ 

Although entirely different mu- 
sical stylists, Mme. Czercy-Stef- 
anska and Emil CGilels, the Soviet 
pianist who recently toured the 
U. S., are mutual admirers of one 
another. The latter warmly lauded 
her abilities and expressed _pleas- 
ure on learning that Mme. Czerny-_ 


cosh wal gpepaalbe tw aliamd 


e e. . 


Mme. Czerny-Stefanska is a di- 
ee 
and "Karl 


Jose Maza, i 
General Assembly; Dag Hammarsk- 
jold, secretary-general of the UN, 
and Marian Naszkowski, deputy 
minister for foreign affairs and 
chairman of the Polish delegation. 
to_the General Assembly. 


The Polish pianist’s first public 
performance in the U.S. will. be 
with the Symphony of the Air, 
Izler Solomon conducting at Town 
Hall, Saturday evening Dec. 3. 


Symphony i in D. Major {K. 504). 
_ After a Chopin recital at the, 


+i 


ey, the United King-} 


(performances. I will not soon for- | 


inings but with some empty seats | 


HALINA 


Polish Embassy in Washington, 
D. C. on Dec. 5, also connected 
with the commemoration of the 
centenary of Mickiewicz, the pian- 
ist will give an all-Chopin recital | 
in Chicago's Orchestral Hall on 
Dec. 9. Following appearances in. 
San Francisco on Dec. 12 and in 
Los Angeles on Dec. 16, Mme.!: 
Czermy-Stefanska is scheduled to 
gre a number of recitals in Cana- 
n cities. 


CZERNY-STEFANSKA 


Reader Enjoyed 
Alice Childress Ploy, 
‘Trouble in Mind’ 
Editor, Featuré Section: 

I have been noticing your men- 
tion of Alice _ Childress’ play 
“Trouble In Mine” in. your Best 
Bets listing for some weeks now | 
and fearing that it might soon 
close I went to see it last night. 

I remembered. Miss Childress’ 
“Florence” and her adaptjon of | 
Langston Hughes’ “Simple” with | 
a great deal of pleasure and I ex- 


ist |pected a piece of tight, unified 


dramatic writing. I was notia 


\disappointed aml was rewarded 


with an evening of witty, search- 
ing playwriting that was given an. 
oustanding performance. 

All the parts have first class i 
casting and rendition but those of 
Clarice Taylor and Hilda Haynes 
fare so perfect that it is difficult to 
remember that they are actresses’ 


: 
nes is describing a tynching. 


Miss Childress uses the tech- 
nique of a play within a play to. 


ladvance the idea of her drama. 
-|This has been done many, many 


gue |times by many playwrights, notably |man Philidor played 


Shakespeare in “Hamlet” and 
“Midsummer Night's Dream.” To 
my mind, speaking entirely within 


the confines of the use of that 


greater effectiveness for. her pur- 
poses, than by Miss Childress, 

I -was told by one of the staff: 
that they have been running full 
house, or nearly: so- on Satusday 
and Sunday rights and holiday eve- 


on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday nights. ? : 
_ Considering that admission is 
by voluntary contribution and that 


ameuoes “|for the price of_a first run movie, 


‘jan evening of top flight theatre’ 
jwith laughter- and -deep satisfac-| 
— is available, the emply seats 


ie 
~ TT 


Imore difficult with 


i Master 


;Chess Federation ratings, 


get the moment when Miss Hay- jw 


: past Nepler Najdorf mgs 


You've probably seen two peo- 
ple playing a game of chess. rig 
may even have seen one man play| 
against many opponents, walking 
from board to board: But have you 
éver seen anyone play a game of 
chess _ without looking at _ the 
board?. To play blindfold, one 
must have a good memory to re- 
member all preceding moves. 

To play two games blindfold— 
that’s tougher; and it becomes even 
every extra 
game played at the same time. 
‘(Now one must remember the 
moves of two, three and more 


: 


games. It requires enormous | 
powers of concentration and mem- 
ory. 7 
o a o 

Several weeks ago, International 
George Koltanowski of 
San Francisco, played blindfold 
against eight players; he sat in a 
corner of the Manhattan Chess 
Club room in New York City turn- 


mechanics? Hans Kmoch, interna- 
tionally known chess master, made 
the moves called to him by Mr. 


ing his back to his opponents. The|. 


Blindfold and called out to him his| 


opponents moves. 

After 3% kours Koltanowski 
had won five games and drawn 
three. True, his opponents were 
not masters, but of approximately’ 
Class B or C rank in the U.S. 
but the 
feat is still remarkable. He had to 
remember the moves of all eight 
games (and -each went to about 


twenty moves). 


At one point, Koltanowski could 
not understand why one of his roi 
ponents was sacrificing his kni 
Actually, there was no ifice, 


‘the blindfold master was blocked 
his. own pawn. So, he called out 

I the moves that had been made 
on that board! He then realized 
the had overlooked his owh pawn. | 


It was truly a wonderful, amaz- 
ing sight to behold. But blindfold 
ichess on eight boards is not tops. 
|The first example of simultaneous 
'blindfold chess, according to the 
delightful “Fireside Book of Chess” 
by Irving Chernev and Fred Rein-} 
feld, took place almost 900 years) 
ago, in “Fa 1266 to be exact, 
the Saracen master Buzecca' 
took on three Florentine experts; 
two games blindfold, the other 
istraight. Buzecca is said to have 
iwon two games eut of the three. 
This record stood for over 500 
years until 1783, when the French- 


blindfold. Among those who "ater 
raised the ante were the American 
Harry N. Pillsbury (1672-1906) 
who played 22 games in Moscow 


technique, it hasn’t been used with {in 1902; the Russian world cham- 


pion Alexander Alekhin—82; and 
the hero of our sto Koltanowski 
who in 1937 at Edinburgh, Scot-. 
land raised it to 34 games. 

Thé world’s record for simultan- 


eous blindfold chess is held by Mi- 
of Poland, 


tina since} 
1939. ( fn 1947 1 he played 45 games 
which lasted 23% hours; he won 
39, drew four and lost only two 


that he once played: three games in 
this style. Di of you. ever 
try it, or see such an exhibition?. 


Re me 


tperi- | amaze me.--S. G. 
4 - * 


In ‘Loving, Memory 
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Siltancous Exhibition rooklyn agai me f| 
| against off. 
the, Chess Colum 
|Date—Monday, Dec. 5 
Fred leving. Soloway S ie 


at 8pm. 
ve—J School of 
roe. 575Sixth five. be 


since the rook capture planned by t 


three- games) 


“fncidentally, our own chess con-| 
tributor HY -of Brooklyn tells me} 


of Social| passed 


-. by fester rodney - 
Name Checking Which Brings a Shock 
SOME WELL KNOWN names have passed from the active - 
baseball scene since the World ‘ Released, generally in small 
unnoticed items, have been ‘such. as™ Lopat, Eddie Joost, Sid. 
Gordon, Howie Pollet, Hal Newhouser, Phil Cavaretta, Ferris Fain, 
Sal Maglie and Vic Raschi.~ Did you realize that? “They follow on 
the heels of such as Allie Reynolds, Preacher Roe, Billy Cox and 
you suddenly wonder if this is an unusual year, or the turnover in 
big league players each season is than you thought. 
you pick a recent spring, 1953,-run through the Red and 
Green Books of that year and jot down the names of all those who 


‘were big ‘leaguers two, or there properly two and a half years ago, 


and aren't any more. Add those who appeared and left since then 
and it makes. an ast total. 

We broke them down into three rough aps. The first we 
call “vets just naturally fading ouf,” the second “Bays who passed 
through and) didn’t last long or never made it solidly as secure 
regulars,” the . third “those Ww. we careexs were shortened by in- 
jurjes, sore arms, etc.” There is overlapping, with some being dif- . 
ficult to peg hard and fast in one or-the other. 

In the category pf “vets just naturally fading out,” we begin 
with the 12 prominent names mentioned at. the beginning, and | 
hope those of them like Gordon, Maglie and Pollet who feel they 
have enough left to help a team in 56 catch on somewhere. 

Even looking at that group, you see some veterans who could 
be put into the last category; those careers were unnaturally 
foreshortened. For instance, Hal Newhouser won't be 35 until next 
May, not old for a itcher. His sore arm trouble undoubtedly had 
something to do with it. Did overwork during the three big years 
of ’44, 45 and "46 have anything to do with it, when he went 29-9, 
25-9 and 26-9 and relieved in addition? Will the equally heavily 
taxed Robin Roberts be a sore arm case at 32 and through at 34- 
like Newhouser? These are things to think about. Fain, who will 
be 34 in February. a year vounger than Stan Musial, undoubtedly 
has a knee injury to thank for a: foreshortened career. 


OTHERS IN the “naturally fading out” category would be 
Dutch Leonard, Ken Raffensberger, Jansen, Dave Koslo, Max 
Lanier, Willard Marshall, Ken Hem 1an, Joe Hatten, Sheidon 
Jones, Gene Hermanski (though the last two named were not “old” 
and everlap with the second }, Swish-Nicholson, Ed Stanky, 
Johnny Lindell, Bill Johnson, Brazile, Johnny Wyrostek— 
whom I never remembered jeaving!—George Metkovich, Sid Hud- 
son, Dom.DiMaggio, Barney McCoskey, Wally W lake, Billy. 
Hitchcock, Johnny Pesky, Gerald Priddy, big Johnny Mize, Gus 
Niarhos, Pat Mullin, -Detroit’s “Yankee killer,” Pete Suder, Harry 
Brecheen, Walt Mastersan, Connie.Marrero, Marty Marion, Bobo 
Seiean ks <8 GSE and this cannot be guaranteed as a com- 
plete list 

ag ethene Byer Sega eos i and hold your hat as 


as you are 


| Tommy~ Brown, mow 0 biuefid véteens of hig, logue, sesame 
28 years old. 

- See where we'll have to speed up the names to get it all into 
one column. The names‘ themselves wil tell their own stories to 
baseball fans, the mounting numbers tell an interesting story to 
anyone who may not haye fully believed or understood what was 
meant by the statement that the average life of a big league player 
is four years in his life's profession. 


THERE'S HARRY HANNEBRINK of the Braves, Dick Sislcr, 
Carl Sawatski, Fred Baczewski, Bob Kelly (remember the young, 
Cub pitcher so effective a Brooklyn a few times at-Ebbets 
Field?), Roger Bowman, Clyde King, -Mike Grasso, Virgil Stallcup, 
Monte Kennedy, Bill Comal ( farmed young mid-season re- 
enforcement for the Ciant_ staff), Sontiia, Frank ‘Hiller. And 
Dick Bokelman of the Cards, sd Benson, Steve Bilko, Stu Miller 


| (a one year magician), Larry Miggins, Mario Picone, Sam-Calderone, 


Sal Yvars, Tookie Gilbert, Bill:Serena, Bob Addis, Eddie: Pellagrini, 
Nino Escalera, Luis Marquez, Carlos Bernier, Turk Lown. 

Also Karl Drews, , Andy Hansen, Howie Fox (killed. revently 
in a cafe shooting), Kent Ken. Silvestri, Tom Glaviano, 
Lueky Jack Lohrke (now all of 31), Connie Byan, Dick Young, 
Jack Mayo, Pete Castighone, Clem: Koshorek, John Hetki, Cal 
Hogue, Forest. Main. 

Plus Ken Holcombe, Clyde Vollmer, Al Zarilla, Darrell John- 
son, Hollis Sheely. Bob Boyd, Tom. Wright, Dave Madison, Don 
Lund, Bob Kuzaya, Joe Ostrowski, Willie Werle}, Del ‘Wilber. Ed 
Kazak, Bob Hooper, Dave Hoskins, Dick Weik, Ted 
Wilks, Joe Tipton, Jim Fridley, Bill Glynn, Mario Fricano, Dick 
Rozek, Don Kolloway, Al Clark, Keith Thomas, Gene Bearden 
(hero of heroes.of 48. ix Cleveland), Randy Al Sima, Ken. 
Wood, Bob Cain, Bobo (No Hit) Holloman, Hal White, Connie 
Berry, George Freese, Gordon Dick Kryhoski, Dick 
Kokos, Don Denhart, Carl Scheib, Ralph Branca, Bubba Church, 
Vern Bickford (spectacular Brave hurling rookie of seven long years 
ago), Mike Blyzka (all of 24), Jehosie Heard, Lou Kretlow, Vinicio 
Garcia, Luis Aloma, Bob Trice, Steve Kraly, Don Ruma: Bob Mil- 


of careers ion in- 
juries, sore..arms, b s, etc., wed list Luke Easter, T ray, 
Ewell Blackwell, Jim McDonald Cass Michaels, Cliff Fannin, Hank 
Edwards, Cliff Chambers,. Da Joe Presko, Howie 


uds » Bob amas Te , Eddie Yuhas, Monte Irvin, 
Lar SI ankle caught him just when he'd’ reached his peak 


i a there's 1S more fer a grand total of at least 164 players ‘who 


net the , of ce pS 
% 0% G 


"= policy of “separate but equal” 
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Dixiecrat officials 


order, 


, not having regained their equilibrium since the desegregation 
have offered little opposition to last Friday's Interstate Commerce Commission's rul- 


Louisiana, Alabama and Mis- 


"ing against travel jimcrow. Only in South Carolina, Georgia, 
“sissippi did officials ‘say outright) ears. Segregation of interstate pas-| 
that the ruling would be ignored. "/¢-, gers, the commission held, sub- 
In its cease-and-desist order, the| jected Negroes to “an undue and 


~- ICC broke’ with the longstanding|unreasonable prejudice, disadvant- 
age and discrimination, soiely be- 
cause of ‘race and color.” Lawyers 
for the Negro side emphasized that 


\ settled a problem it had beén con- 
cerned with for more than 68 


arolina Presses 
|. 9. to Prosecute- 
ev. Delaine 


Gov. George Bell Timmerman of South Carolina is pre- 
_ paring for federal prosecution of the Rev. Joseph’A. Delaine, 


the Negro. minister who sought refuge in New York after 


exchanging _— ne cag a ac Mr. Delaine was forced by ter- 
white oe np Pigg re is HOME! or to leave Clarendon County in 
ae naa LA sbcdeapiulca 1950 after he had helped initiate 
by Bishop D. Ward Nichols of the! Schools His new chuich in Lake 
¢ nea a wen stery pear pimps A City was burned some time be- 

) fore his parsonage was attacked 


County District Attorney Frank);, the -incident ‘which resulted in 
Hogan, two days after a wWeerant)):. gioht. 


had arrived for his arrest... A Flor- Bishop Nichols said in. court 
ae ae S. a — jury had that the members of his congrega- 
| nt ict ae nat " Sha ctethc tion, numbering more than a mil- 
“charge “of assault with a deadly ition, would stick by the militant 
weapon with intent. to kill. pastor. 


It was learned yeterdey from a/— 
statement published in the daily|§/ge Ti. Law 
Against Union 


Columbia (S.C.) State that Cov. 
-'Timmerman had not. requested ex- 
Member in Wise. 
MILWAUKEE, Nov. 24.—John 


tradition of the Rev. Delaine from 

Goy. Averell Harriman. Instead 

the South’ Carolina’ governor had J. Killian, a worker at the Allen- 
Bradley Company: in Milwaukee 
and a member of the United Elec- 


protested the Federal govern- 

ment’s refusal” to prosecute the 
trical Workers (UE) was indicted | 
last. week on a charge of signing) 


militant Negro minister. 
“I publicly call upon the Presi- 
a false affidavit under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The affidavit was al- 


dent of the United States to ex- 

plain why the Justice Department 
-prermgl Parma . + + the ——. legedly filed three years ago when 
gainst a common fugtivelxiilian was a member of the ex- 
when his whereabouts are known,”|-cutive board of the Allan-Brad- 
Timmerman’ declared in his pre-ljey UE local 1111. The statute of | 
limitations would have run out on 
Dec.. 11. 


pared statement. 
Timmerman said the Justice De- 
Killian denounced the_ indict- 
ment as “a framéup, based on paid 


partment informed him on Nov. 3 

that “it would not enforce the fugi- 

tive law against Delaine, although|informers,” and “a part of Attor- 
ney General Brownell’s anti-labor 

offensive, typified by the indict- 


it knew his whereabouts.” 
As one of the southern gover- 
ment of the UAW-CIO in Mich- 
igan and the action against the 


nors who has openly defied fed- 
.eral law in connection with the 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union.” 


‘school desegregation order of -the 

Supreme Court, it was held that 

Timmerman’s pained - complaint It is believed that the action, 

against non-enforcement of federaljagainst Killian arose out of* the 
hearings conducted in Milwaukee 
by the House Un-American Ac- 


law came with poor grace. 
tivities Committee last spring, 


The Rev. Delaine when ar- 
raigned: in Felony Court on Fri- 

where Killian was subpoenaed and 
refused to answer questions on 


day was descri by his attorney 
\political. beliefs and associations. 


oe 


Richard E. Carey as one who made 
-@ “flight from injustice.”. 


ew ee 


‘i Attention—Brooklyn Commitios to Aid Smith Act Victims 


Pablo Garcia Rodriguez 


Smith Act Vietim from Pusre Rico 


and 
’ George Blake Charney 
First time in Brooklyn since °51 Smith Act Arrest 
pe Will speak on 


THE GENEVA SPIRIT vse. THE SMITH ACT 


Thursday, Dec. 1 Sunrise Manor 
: © 8:30 p.m. 1638 Pitkin Ave. 
Entertainment (Near Bristol st.) 
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segregation on trains and 


‘Coach Company, a bus line with 


Imission which supervises transport- 


ability to fully utilize our human 
and material resources to meet 
the needs of our nation and its 
people.” Thus the UAW wanted 
candidates and platforms to the 
left of Truman in the national 
elections. | 
world. 


defeat of the minority view ears 
on the grounds of tactics. He said, 
“don’t isolate this movement of 
ours,. because we are the spear- 


head, 


jgenerals without an 
~. Can the -left-center 


the basic issue was the legality of 
uses, 
The ICC refused to consider the 
carriers’ contention that they pro- 
vided “separate but equal” accom- 
modations for white and Negro pas- 
sengers, holding that the issue was 
limited to the issue of segregation, 
as such. Four of the Sefatidlant 
companies denied segregating in- 
terstate passengers, but the rest 
sdipaned that they did segregate 
in accordance with local laws ‘or 
customs. Only. the. Texas ‘and Pa- 


cific Railway. Co. ‘was exempted| 


from the ruling. | 


The railroads were told by the 
ICC that segregation of interstate 
passengers weuld have .to cease 
after next Jan. 10. 


The commission ruled in one 
case brought by- the..National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People _ against . thirteen 
railroads and the Richmond Term- 
inal Company. A second ruling 
was a suit by Sarah Keys, a New 
York Negro, against the Carolina 


headquarters in Raleigh, N. C. 

Travel within one state is not 
affected by the commission's rul- 
ings. Thirteen states have laws re- 
quiring segregation: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia; Louisi- 
ana, Maryland; Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, ° Tennessee, 
Texas, South Carolina and Virigmia. 

South Carolina Attorney. Gen- 
eral T. C. Callison said the ruling 
“really means nothing,” and indi- 
cated that it would be fought in the 
courts, | 


John McKeithen, chairman of}: 


the Louisiana Public Service Com- 
ation in that state “failed to agree’ 
with the ICC ruling and said his 
commission had “no intention of 
changing (segregation rules) simply 
because the ICC has made suc 
a Tevision.” 

Eugene Cook, Georgia Attorney 
General, responded emphatically: 
“We certainly will continue to en- 
force the Georgia intrastate segre- 
gation law.” Cook repeated its dde-, 
termination to maintain segregated 
schools, which he said is more im- 
portant. | 

Curtis Frakhauser, supervisor of 
the Atlantic Greyhound (Bus) Cor- 
poration, one of the defendant: 
companies, said in Washington 
that the ruling would mean that 
bus terminals throughout the South 
would have to 'be remodeled. 

“Those in the southern system 
will have to be remodeled,” he told 
reporters. “I don’t think our facili- 
ties here will have to be changed 
any,- but those south of Washing- 
ton will probably require altera- 
tions.” 


Ganley Says: 


(Continued from Page 5) | 


President Reuther urged the 


we have got to stay in the 
‘body of labor, giving it 
> pushing it ahead, giv- 
dance, But let us not be 


guidance. 
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- Announcement of city plans for additional one-way ave- 
nues in Manhattan has “practically torpedoed all hopes for 


solution of TWU's Nov, 30 s 
America, CIO, president Michael J. 
uill and Local 100 president Mat- 
thew Guinan announced. 
“The younger men are incensed 


because they stand to lose jobs and/ 


the older men are incensed because 
of the’ increased burden of angry 
riders,’ they said. “The men have 
been calling the uhion headquart- 
ers all morning to demand 
strike.” : : 
Quill and Guinan said the May- 
ors announcement that all major 


30 strike against nine private bus : 
lines,” Transport Workers Union. of|~ — 


made one-way within 12 months .is 
not the solution to the traffic prob- 
lem and is a hindrance to solving 
the present bus contract dispute, 


This - one-way avenues have 
brought about an increase in the 
accident rate and have further add- 
ed to the difficulties of the riding 
public,” they declared. 

The . union’s membership had 
earlier approved a resolution de- 
claring the policy of*“no contract, 


Manhattan avenues, with the ex- 
ception of Park Avenue, will be 


no work” will hold at. midnight, 
Nov. 30, when the pact runs out. 
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K. Krishna Menon is shown con« 


| ferring at United Nations with Soviet delegate V. V. Kusnetzov (left) 


about the compromise on Algeria under which France comes back 


to the UN discussions. Soviet delegate Jacob Malik is in the center. 


ACLU Raps 
Failure to 


Find Till Killers 


The failure of a Le *Flore 
County, Mississippi, grand jury to 
indict J. W. Milam and Roy Bry- 
ant for the kidnaping of Emmett 
Till was sharply criticized last 
week by the American Civil Lib- 


erties Union. 
| The ACLU. said that the grand 
jury's failure to indict, in. the face 
‘of uncontradicted testimony at the 
earlier trial that the two men had 
taken Till from his uncle’s cabin, 
appears to be a “shocking example 
‘Of racial discrimination.” ~ 

Its views were made public by 
its executive director, Patrick: Mur- 
phy Malin. “The ACLU rarely 
comments on whether or not a 
grand jury should*indict,” Malin 
said, “but in this instance the fdcts 
so far disclosed seem to show clear- 
ly that a violation of the right to 
equal treatment under law has oc- 


curred.” 
The ACLU, Malin 


jury verdict in the murder trial, 


pointed out, 
had not commented on the petit! 


Miss. Cops Wink 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to transport cottor pickers because- 
local planters refused to hire, the 
workers he hauled. They _ also 
quoted him as saying that Belzoni 
wholesalers had cancelled his credit 
and he was ‘forced to buy from 
wholesalers in Jackson. | 

Court’s wife, who was- in’ the 
store at the time of the shooting, 
said that about two months ago 
a member of the White Citizens 
Council came to the store “and 
really scared my husband about 
lregistering to vote.” She refused 
to name the white man. 7 

The other witness to the shoot- 
ing, Miss Savannah Luton, 42, who 
was in the store, told officers that 
she saw a two-tone car speed off 
after the shooting. She said she saw 
only one man in the car.” 
| e slaying of another Negro 
leader here May 7 is still unsolved. 
The. Rey. Lee, another .NAACP 
member, was found fatally wound- 
ed after his car crashed into’a Ne- 
gro home. Police said Lee had been 
shot in the head.:The FBI assist- 


ed the —-* but apparent- —__| 


ecause its concern as an organi-|, 


zation is limited to civil liberties 


and does not extend to judgment] ¢ : 


on the facts of any case. 
But the function of a gran 


able cause exists in 
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